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expected. I read it one day in a few laconic lines of
a local paper. "The daughter of------has brought
great trouble upon her family by eloping with a foreign officer. She returned, indeed, a few days ago to her father's home, the officer having deserted her, and was forgiven, but he can never hope to outlive the disgrace brought upon his name/' Poor Erminie!
But I could run on for ever telling stories of my little Turkish friends, for they fascinated me beyond words, being so clever, mischievous, unhappy, passionate and light-hearted by turns. They were as frank as children, and told me all their private affairs and initiated me into all the mysteries of that strange life of the harem. Often I pitied them, but again I would say to myself, " Autres pays, autres moeurs." Are we more certain of happiness who wear no tchar chaff and who dance the tango with the man who admires us ?
Nothing in Pierre Loti's book is truer than his description of the gulf which education has fixed between Turkish mothers and their daughters. He calls it "a gulf of at least two centuries," and so, indeed, it is. I was much struck with this contrast when I visited the wife and daughter of Hamil Pasha. Both wore European dress, but while the pretty dark-eyed daughter seemed perfectly suited to her fashionable toilette, the garments sat ill on her mother's figure.
As the mother did not speak French she could not join in our conversation, and after a word of greeting she remained huddled over the charcoal stove rolling her interminable cigarettes.
Her daughter sat on the sofa. beside me, her .eyesCONSTANTINOPLE                  137
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